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The Close of the Namne Conference. 

The second Intergovernmental Peace Conference 
closed its work at The Hague on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, after having been in session four months and 
three days. It was participated in by delegates 
from forty-four states; two of the forty-six invited, 
namely, Costa Rica and Honduras, having sent no 
representatives. Of the two hundred and forty-four 
delegates (including the secretaries and other at- 
tachés), forty-two were Ambassadors and Ministers, 
and some fifteen of them were members of the 
existing Hague Court. Several of the most dis- 
tinguished delegates had been members of the first 
Hague Conference, among them Frederick de Mar- 
tens of Russia, Auguste Beernaert of Belgium, 
Leon Bourgeois, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
and Prof. Louis Renault of France, Dr. Zorn of 
Germany and Dr. W. H. de Beaufort of The 
Netherlands. 

The unique character of the Conference as the 
first general world assembly, whose deliberations 
have laid the foundations of a permanent congress 
of the nations, has been so frequently referred to in 
these columns that no further mention need here be 
made of it. 

Though the pessimistic feeling as to the results of 
the Conference still continues to find large expression 
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in a considerable section of the press, we are glad to 
see that the opinion is rapidly gaining ground that 
the results on the whole are about all that could 
have been reasonably expected under the circum- 
stances. What these results are we pointed out 
with considerable fullness in our October issue, and 
to this we must refer our readers, if they wish again 
to refresh their minds on the subject. Time has 
increased our conviction that what was there said is 
in no sense an exaggerated but rather an under 
estimate of what the beneficial results of the 
Conference are and are to be. 

Thirteen conventions were agreed upon and will 
be submitted to the governments for their approval. 
The right to sign these conventions will be open 
until June 30, 1908. The full text of the conven- 
tions has not yet been made public, so far as we 
have seen. The conventions deal with: (1) the 
peaceful regulation of international conflicts; (2) 
the establishment of an international prize court; 
(3) the rights and duties of neutrals on land; (4) 
the rights and duties of neutrals at sea; (5) the 
laying of submarine mines; (6) the bombardment 
of unfortified sea-coast towns; (7) the collection of 
contractual debts: (8) the transformation of mer- 
chantmen into warships; (9) the treatment of cap- 
tured crews ; (10) the inviolability of fishing boats ; 
(11) the inviolability of the postal service; (12) the 
application of the Red Cross to sea warfare; (13) 
the laws and customs of war on land. 

Of these conventions, four — the first,seventh, tenth 
and eleventh — may be classed as distinctively peace 
conventions, as they either provide for the pacific 
adjustment of disputes or extend the domain of 
inviolable peaceful activity. The third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth provide for the extension of the rights of 
neutrals and non-combatants as against the preten- 
sions of belligerents, and will hence do much toward 
the maintenance of peace. The second convention 
is a distinct advance in the application of the princi- 
ple that no nation has the right to be judge in its own 
case. The others provide for the extension of mercy 
and reason, in case of hostilities, more widely than 
heretofore. None of these conventions deserve to be 
treated as if they were nothing, or worse than nothing. 

But the chief accomplishments of the Conference, 
as we said last month, were outside of what has 
been embodied in these formal conventions. The 
more we think upon it, the more we are impressed 
with the belief that the meeting itself, with its long- 
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continued, able and earnest discussions, participated 
in, with frankness and good spirit, by representatives 
from every quarter of the globe, is an event whose 
immense significance for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, of order and fellowship and harmony among 
the nations, none of us, not even the most active 
participants in it, can now adequately comprehend. 
The problems with which it had to deal were too 
big and complex to be fully solved in one short 
summer. But they have been brought by it into full 
view and are placed conspicuously upon the inter- 
national program, for critical study and final solution. 
They can never be ignored again. We shall in all 
probability yet get a world court of justice and a 
periodic assembly of the nations as the actual result 
of this Conference. They have been recommended by 
the united judgment of the able and experienced men 
who went to The Hague. Public sentiment, which is 
already in advance of the Hague accomplishments, 
and which has chafed no little at the too meagre posi- 
tive results obtained, will insist that the will of the 
world shall be done,— even on the subject of limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments. 

A number of the incidental lessons of the Confer- 
ence we must reserve for future discussion. 


The Equality of Nations. 

We desire to call special attention to that portion 
of Judge Baldwin’s address at the Portland Confer- 
ence of the International Law Association (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) which touches upon the 
subject of the equality of nations. Mr. Baldwin 
declares that, notwithstanding the fact that the differ- 
ent powers still represent very different states of 
social advancement, and that in this fact are found 
the most serious obstacles to the reform and codifica- 
tion of international law, yet “the theory of equality 
between nations is the very soul of the science” of 
international law. He further asserts that “it is by 
universal insistence on this rule of equality that 
those who would advance the place of international 
law as a social force can best secure their end.” 

If we go back of international law to international 
justice, which is something deeper and more vital, 
which actual international law as yet but imperfectly 
represents, Judge Baldwin's assertion is still more 
pertinent. The lack of the practical recognition of 
the equality of nations in independence, sovereignty 
and the consequent national rights, has probably been 
the root of more injustice in the international field 
than any other cause. The great and powerful na- 
tions have often acted toward the smaller and weaker 
ones as if the latter had no rights which they were 
bound to respect, This is less true now than formerly, 
though many things still occur in the conduct of the 
strong nations toward the weak which painfully re- 
mind one of the days when justice had no meaning 
to the mighty monarchs and governments — nothing, 
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at any rate, beyond their own selfish and ambitious 
purposes. It is imperative, therefore, that all those 
who are urging the primacy of justice between na- 
tions as the only solid basis for enduring peace, 
should, in Judge Baldwin’s phraseology, continually 
“insist on this rule of equality.” 

It is interesting to note that the second Hague 
Conference, in addition to what it has done in a 
direct and positive way, has in an indirect and yet 
effective manner made a notable contribution to the 
establishment and general recognition of this princi- 
ple of the equality of nations. It was on the basis 
of their equality that the forty-six powers of the 
world were invited to send representatives to the 
Conference. They were, by the simple invitation, 
recognized as equal independent and sovereign states 
called to discuss on a common footing the problems 
which concerned them all. From this point of view 
the appearance of the South American states in the 
Conference had great significance. It is said by 
those who saw most of the Cenference, and had oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the spirit which ani- 
mated it, that the deliberations proceeded under the 
full and generous recognition of this principle of 
equality. The representatives of the great powers 
made no effort to ignore or override those of the 
small states. On the contrary, they were careful, 
for the most part, to give them just and generous 
recognition. 

In the matter of the creation of a permanent in- 
ternational court of justice, for which the American 
delegation, supported by many others, made such a 
strong and sustained effort, it would seem at first 
thought that the principle of equality worked un- 
fortunately. The thirty and more smaller states, 
though they voted cordially with the rest for the 
principle of a permanent court of justice, yet when it 
came to the details, — the number of judges and the 
method of selecting them, — steadily refused to the 
very last to accept any plan that would relegate them 
to a position of permanent subjection to the great 
powers in the creation and operation of the court. 
The Conference did not succeed in finding any way 
out of this difficulty without establishing a court too 
large to be practicable. The representatives of the 
great powers, though they felt that the constitution 
of the court ought not to be such as to put it under 
the control of a possible combination of small states, 
made no attempt to force a scheme over the heads of 
the representatives of the small states. So the prac- 
tical realization of the court, voted in principle 
unanimously, was not brought about, and the subject 
will go to a commission of judicial experts appointed 
by the governments to see what practical solution 
can be found. 

The failure to get a satisfactory scheme of the 
court agreed upon at the Conference seems, we say, 
unfortunate. But it would have been much more 
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unfortunate for any plan to have been adopted that 
would have made the court the creature of a few 
great powers and reduced the majority of the nations 
of the world to a position of permanent political sub- 
jection. It will probably be found in the long run 
that the South American and European small states, 
in the brave contest which they made for the princi- 
ple of national equality, have performed a service of 
the first order in the interests of both justice and 
peace. It is the first time that these powers have 
ever had an opportunity unitedly to exert their influ- 
ence in a practical and effective way in behalf of 
their full rights as independent and sovereign states, 
as against certain pretensions of the great powers 
towards them. The permanent international court 
of justice, now adopted in principle by the world, 
will in due time be organized and put into successful 
operation. It will be all the greater and more potent 
an instrument of peaceful civilization if behind it 
lies the full and undisputed recognition of the prin- 
ciple of national equality, “the very soul of the sci- 
ence of international law,” for it will in that event 
be a true court of international justice, free from all 
political bias and exploitation. 


The New Case Before the Hague Court. 

The fisheries question, which has long been a source 
of contention between the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States, has at last a prospect of settle- 
ment. It will be referred to the Hague Court. The 
decision to refer it to this tribunal was reached a few 
weeks ago, when Hon. Whitelaw Reid, our ambassador 
at London, acting under instructions from Secretary 
Root, with the approval of the President, proposed this 
solution of the problem to the British Foreign Office. 
The proposal was accepted by Great Britain, Canada and 
Newfoundland, though by the latter somewhat reluc- 
tantly, after every effort to adjust the difficulties by 
diplomatic correspondence and modus vivendi had failed. 

The exact points to be determined by the arbitration 
are not made clear by the dispatches, but they relate to 
the interpretation of the British-American treaty of 1818. 
Under this treaty Americans are given equal rights with 
British subjects to fishing privileges within a three-mile 
limit of the shore off the south and west coasts of New- 
foundland, the Atlantic coasts of Labrador, which is 
connected politically with Newfoundland, the Magdalen 
Islands, and the far-eastern shores of Quebec, which 
come under the jurisdiction of Canada. 

While Canada is interested in the outcome of the 
arbitration, Newfoundland is at present more vitally 
concerned in it. Friction with that colony has grown 
in recent years, and grown, it is said, in proportion as the 
supply of fish along its shores, which was unlimited at 
the time of the making of the treaty, has become less 
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and one of its chief means of support seriously threatened 
with destruction. 
foundland has felt obliged to pass restrictive laws, and, 
in spite of our treaty rights, it maintains that they apply 
These 


Acting for its self-preservation, New- 


to American and Newfoundland fishermen alike. 
laws forbid the use of purse seines, a means of taking 
fish which greatly reduces the supply, but which has 
proved to be a quick and profitable. method to our fisher- 
men. They also forbid fishing on Sunday, a practice by 
following which we have gained a distinct commercial 
advantage over our Newfoundland rivals, who are com- 
pelled to abstain. Neither purse seines nor Sunday 
fishing are mentioned in the treaty, but it is held by 
some of our fishermen that what the treaty does not for- 
bid it allows. The Newfoundland 
objects to our shipping native fishermen in Newfoundland 


government also 
ports, as we have for some years done, to save the 
expense of carrying large crews to the fishing grounds 
from the United States. To aggravate the situation, 
these fishermen, while on our ships, use the purse seines, 
which the law forbids them to use on their own. There 
is also an old question as to whether the three-mile limit 
should be the 
mouths of bays, or should follow their inside contour. 
Our contention has been that the limit should be con- 
strued as permitting us to fish within the bays and also 
the inlets of the bays. 
vivendi, which has served in place of explicit interpreta- 


measured from a line drawn across 


For years, under the modus 


tions, we have carried on extensive fishing inside the 
bays, especially within the Bay of Islands, on the west 
coast of Newfoundland, where we take valuable cargoes 
of herring in winter. 

While the question is pending before the Hague Court 
the fishing is to go on under a compromise arranged 
between Great britain and the United States. This 
compromise, although it makes important concessions on 
our part, fails to satisfy Newfoundland, and in the present 
temper of the colonial officers the British government 
has thought it wise, in order to prevent further annoy- 
ance, to suspend, by an Order in Council, the Newfound- 
land Foreign Fishing Vessels Act under which Americans 
have suffered. 

Growing out of the dispute about fishing rights is 
another question, which concerns not only Canada and 
Newfoundland, but ail the British colonies. It is like 
the question which came up between Japan and the 
United States, when San Francisco sought self-pro- 
tection by local legislation against Japanese subjects, in 
violation of their treaty rights, as established between 
our national government and Japan. Are the laws of a 
British colony valid if contrary to a treaty made by the 
home government with a foreign power ? or, to put the 
question in another way, Can Great Britain legally 
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override the legislation of one of her self-governing 
colonies? Sir Robert Bond, the Premier of Newfound- 
land, and her spokesman, using language that reminds 
us of Lord Russell replying to Charles Francis Adams, 
asserting the sole right of the British government to 
interpret its statutes in the Alabama claims case, ex- 
presses doubts whether colonial statutes should be sub- 
jected to arbitration. - This teature of the case, which in 
the opinion of Sir Robert Bond is the only question, 
together with the fact that it is a dispute of long-stand- 
ing, cumplicated, and involving large financial interests, 
makes it the most important that has ever come before 
the Hague Court. 

Whatever the issue,— and Americans feel that for 
years custom has favored their side of the case, and 
therefore may help them in the decision, although New- 
foundland has natural rights also to be considered,— it 
is a satisfaction to know that the matter is likely to be 
setiled and may not continue to embarrass our relations 
with Great Britain. It is also gratifying to see our 
government, which for nearly a century has preferred 
arbitration to war in settling its difficulties with Great 
Britain, still true to its best traditions. The reference of 
this case to the Hague Court is consistent with the 
splendid example set by President Roosevelt, when he 
made that Court a living international institution by 
sending to it its first case, which is known as the Pious 
Fund Case between the United States and Mexico. It 
accords well with the fraternal spirit shown by Secretary 
Root at the time of his visit to Canada and in all his 
recent speeches on international relations. Everybody 
will feel that be has given practical form to the high 
principles of international ethics which he has advocated. 
It is also most reassuring to find that Great Britain and 
her two colonies who are parties in the present dispute 
have all given their consent to arbitrate, and we hope 
that they will have no occasion to regret their action. 
The whole negotiation, based upon a desire to attain 
justice by reasonable and humane methods, together 
with the generous concessions made while the case is 
pending, is another sign that the arbitration of interna- 
tional questions has become a part of an established 
world order. 

A war between the United States and Great Britain, 
considering the high state of their civilization, and the 
fraternal feeling which exists between them, would be 
foolish and criminal. <A war, if conducted like that be- 
tween Japan and Russia, which affords the latest ex- 
ample of the damage two great powers can do to each 
other, would kill off more men than are employed in the 
fishing industry, some of them doubtless the fishermen 
themselves, who are ready material for enlistment, and 
would destroy property, costly battleships included, 
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amounting to a larger sum than may be realized by 
both nations from the profits of the industry in the next 
hundred years, while the settlement thus made might 
be further from justice than is the condition of the ques- 
tion with all its vexations to-day. 


sacnindiccisiaain a 
Editorial Notes. 

The visit which the London Corporation 

Paris councillors made to Paris last year has just been re- 
turned by the president and members of 

the Municipal Council of Paris. The delegation, con- 
sisting of about seventy persons, arrived in London on 
the evening of October 6, and received a very cordial 
welcome from the Lord Mayor and sheriffs at St. Paul’s 
Station. A deputation from London had met the 
visitors at Dover and accompanied them to London. 
Mr. Pannell, chairman of the reception committee, in 
welcoming the French Councillors, said: “We realize 
that these international municipal amenities are condu- 
cive to a more complete understanding and cordial rela- 
tionship between the peoples of France and England.” 
Mr. Lefevre, president of the Paris Council, in thanking 
the London Councillors for their cordial'welcome, recalled 
former visits and said that they all rejoiced to find them- 
selves again in London, and felt that they were not em- 
barking upon a foreign soil, but were simply returning 
to a friendly country. A distinguished civic company 
was on the platform to welcome the visitors when they 
arrived in London. The visit continued for several days, 
during which the Frenchmen were taken to many of the 
leading places of London, the Tower, the Tower Bridge, 
the Mansion House, the Billingsgate Market, the Foreign 
Cattle Market, etc. The civic dinner given by the Lord 
Mayor in the Guildhall was reported to be an unusually 
brilliant affair. Every part of the floor of the vast 
building was covered with tables and some of the guests 
had to be served in a gallery. The speeches made on 
this occasion reflected strongly the new spirit that has 
come to prevail between France and England. The 
French Ambassador, in proposing the toast to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, said that 
“all misunderstandings between the two countries had 
been dispelled, and the bonds of an enduring friendship 
had been established.” He further declared that “ be- 
tween two non-competing countries, who exchanged 
every year products valued at eighty million pounds 
sterling, whose governments were inspired by a common 
ideal of progress and liberty, misunderstanding was con- 
trary to nature.” That is the new sentiment that is 
prevailing to-day between the French and the English of 
practically every class. It gives promise of a contin- 
uance ina much finer form of the peace which, in spite 
of many bickerings and ill feelings, has already lasted for 
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nearly a hundred years. It seems now unthinkable that 
these two great nations should ever again return to the 
barbarous and utterly shameful attitude which they once 
bore almost incessantly toward each other. 





The figures which have been prepared, 
showing the cost of the second Hague 
Conference, are most interesting and sug- 
gestive. The total expense of the delegations from all 
the forty-six nations is placed at $2,970,000. This is an 
average for each nation of $64,565. It must be remem- 
bered that there were nearly two hundred official dele- 
gates, and the secretaries and various attachés carried 
the number up to about two hundred and fifty. The 
amount spent, therefore, in the four months of the Con- 
ference, considering the importance of the occasion, is 
relatively very modest. <A single first-class battleship 
at the present time costs more than three times this entire 
expenditure on the greatest world gathering which has 
ever taken place. Of the whole sum spent, $523,600 
went for dinners, of which there were three hundred and 
seventeen, given by the delegations and the various For- 
eign Ministers accredited to The Hague. The social 
character of these dinners had much to do with developing 
and maintaining the fine spirit of harmony that pervaded 
the Conference. The amounts spent by the various dele- 
gations, the press associations and individual newspapers 
for telegraph and cable service was $225,072. More than 
a million words of press matter were sent out. In the 
entertainment of the Conference the Dutch government 
expended $112,580. These sums seem in themselves 
large, but, considering the greatness of the cause to which 
they were devoted, they were relatively small, and no 
citizen of any country will begrudge them. 


Cost of the 
Hague Conference. 





Hon. John W. Foster, who attended the 
Hague Conference as the legal adviser of 
the Chinese delegation, has in various inter- 
views given his impressions of it. He is somewhat less 
enthusiastic over its accomplishments than some others, 
but he thinks that, while in some respects it has proved 
a failure, notably in the matter of a permanent interna- 
tional court, in others it has been successful. Among 
the successful achievements, he mentions the establish- 
ment of the international prize court, a reform long 
advocated by neutral nations, the improvement of the 
method of creating international commissions of inquiry 
when hostilities are threatened, important amendments to 
the arbitration convention adopted by the first Hague 
Conference, improvement of the rules of both land and 
sea warfare, the agreement to prohibit the use of force 
in the collection of debts against governments where 
these are willing to submit the question at issue to 


Ex-Secretary 
Foster’s Views. 
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arbitration, the provision for the greater security of 
neutral nations, and that for the meeting of another 
conference to continue the discussion of the questions 
still left unsettled. On the whole, Mr. Foster expresses 
the opinion that war has been made more difficult by 
the Conference, and that the work done at The Hague 
will promote peace among the nations, by the education 
and development of public opinion, as well as by its 
positive accomplishments. 





The International Law Association met, 
for its thirty-fourth conference, at Port- 
land, Maine, August 29, 30 and 31, as the 


International 
Law Association 


guest of the American Bar Association, which held its 
annual meeting at the same time. It was the second 
conference of the Association in America, it having met at 
Buffalo in 1899. 


know, as an aid in promoting the juridical side of the 


Founded originally, as our readers 


peace movement, it often considers topics of great in- 
terest to peace workers. In this issue is published the 
substance of an address made by its honorary president, 
Chief Justice Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut. The 
subject of this address, “* The Equality of Nations,” has 
come into prominence since the meeting of the second 
Hague Conference, and is destined to grow in importance 
in the consideration of any practicable plan of world 
federation. 
of the peace movement were read by Rt. Hon. Lord 


Other papers pertaining to the legal phases 


Justice Kennedy of England and Hon. Charles G. Elliot 
of Minneapolis on “Contraband of War,” by A. C. 
Schrider of Zurich, Switzerland, on “The Question of 
Disarmament,” by Sir Thomas Barclay on “The Most- 
favored Nations’ Clauses in Commercial ‘Treaties,’ by 
Hon. Everett P. Wheeler of New York on “ Treaties as 
Affecting Subordinate Legislatures,” and by J. H. Bal- 
four-Brown of London on ‘International Law and Inter- 
national Trade.” The subject of neutrality was also 
considered. Papers on arbitration were read by Dr. W. 
Evans Darby of London and Prof. C. Noble Gregory, 
Dean of Iowa University Law School. Ambassador 
Bryce, who was in Portland as orator of the American 
Bar Association, coming as a visitor into the meeting of 
the International Law Association, spoke of its work 
and of the diplomatic policy of the United States and 
Great Britain as follows: ‘“ What I have seen in this 
country convinces me that the sentiment of the American 
people is entirely in favor of those objects to accomplish 
which is the aim of your association. I think it is fair 
to assume that the United States and Great Britain will 
have the effective aid of every other nation in any steps 
that may be taken to promote the interests of civilization. 
I think that this Association is doing great and valued 
service in the line of paving the way for points likely to 
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come before courts of arbitration. These courts are 
necessary, but there are the preliminary points to be 
arranged. These are based partly on history and prec- 
edents, but modern questions are constantly arising and 
require careful investigation. This investigation your 
association is making, and you are entitled to credit for 
Such 
meetings as these, characterized by papers written by 
men of the highest legal attainments and by the sympa- 
thetic words of a man like Ambassador Bryce, help us 


the consideration you give to such matters.” 


more than ever to realize to what a great extent the 
movement for peace and arbitration has taken hold of 
the thinking world. 





On the 15th of October a treaty of ob- 

A New Treaty of lioatory arbitration was signed at The 
Arbitration, 5 : a . 

Hague between Italy and Mexico by Count 

Tornielli and Sefor Esteva, the respective first delegates 

The pre- 


amble sets forth the desire of the contracting parties to 


of the two countries at the Hague Conference. 


consecrate through general accord the principle of obli- 
gatory arbitration. They agree to submit to arbitration 
all differences except those affecting the national inde- 
pendence or honor. They reserve the right, however, 
not to submit to arbitration differences which, according 
to the territorial laws, must first be referred to the 
national courts. We have not yet seen the full text of 
the treaty, which on the whole seems to follow closely 
the general lines of the Anglo-French and most of the 
other treaties of obligatory arbitration already con- 
cluded. In excepting questions of “national honor” 
it is a decidedly inferior treaty to those between Den- 
mark and the Netherlands and Denmark and Italy, 
It is not so good a 
treaty as the Swedish-Norwegian, which agrees to sub- 
mit to the Hague Court the question whether any par- 
ticular dispute really involves the national honor or 


which are without limitations. 


vital interests. We imagine, however, that it is a suf- 
ficiently good treaty to consecrate perpetual peace be- 


tween Italy and Mexico. 





The Llartford Courant emphasizes the 


Latin-America presence of the South and Central Ameri- 


at The Hague. — 
can states at the second Hague Conference 


as one of the most notable things in connection with it. 
“We are still inclined to believe,” it says, “that the 
really notable point in this second peace Conference was 
the presence of Latin-America in it. M. Nelidoff said 
that ‘the presence of the Latin-American delegations had 
increased the reciprocal knowledge between the coun- 
tries of the European and American continents.’ The 
Latin- American representatives have already been invited 
to Paris with a view to establishing closer relations be- 
tween their countries and France. Ourown Mr. Choate 
and General Porter discovered that these new men from 
South America and Mexico had opinions of their own 
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and knew how to maintain them. It all means that a 
new and growing force has arrived in the politics of the 
world.” 

It goes without saying that, if world-peace is to be 
worked out in any thoroughly satisfactory way, all the 
world must have a hand in making it and saying on 
what basis it shall rest. 


<> + 


News from the Field 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, who have spent a 
month in Europe since the Munich Peace Congress, 
have been actively engaged in peace propaganda work. 
On Sunday, the 13th of October, Mr. Mead addressed 
the congregation in South-place Chapel, Finsbury, Lon- 
don, on “ World Federation.” Referring to Sir M.Waech- 
ter’s plea, the day before in the Tribune, for a United 
States of Europe, Mr. Mead contended that “the only 
great federation for which we may now hopefully or 
usefully strive is the federation of the world, with 
world-wide fraternity in commerce, and with the arbitra- 
ment of an international supreme court taking the place 
of the barbarous arbitrament of battle.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead spoke also at the New Reform Club, Thursday 
afternoon, October 17, on “The Second Peace Con- 
ference and Afterwards.” 

At the meeting of the Manchester (England) Peace 
and Arbitration League, held last month, Sir William 
Randal Cremer was the principal speaker. He expressed 
regret at the passing of the Territorial Forces Act, 
believing that its provisions for military training of the 
young would greatly strengthen militarism in England. 
He deplored the fact that the British delegation at The 
Hague had not been more energetic in working for 
limitation of armaments. He believed, however, that a 
good deal of excellent work had been done at The 
Hague, in the agreement that the Hague Conferences 
should be held periodically, and that the subject of 
armaments should be carefully studied by the govern- 
ments. He declared that it was a cause of rejoicing 
that the present House of Commons had more members 
devoted to the cause of peace than he had ever before 
seen in the Parliament, and that they had never had a 
Prime Minister so devoted to the cause of peace as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Referring to the anxiety 
in regard to Germany, Mr. Cremer said that there was 
no trouble except what was manufactured by the press 
of the two countries. “I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying,” he declared, “that if for six months we could 
muzzle the press of this country, and if the Germans 
could muzzle their press, the feeling of restiveness and 
anxiety on the part of the two nations would disappear.” 

Seth Low, treasurer of the Industrial Peace Founda- 
tion created by President Roosevelt with the Nobel 
Peace Prize money, reports that the fund is being in- 
creased by contributions. The trustees of the fund 
hope for contributions from laborers as well as capital- 
ists. It is desired that the fund grow to at least a 
million, as it will require the interest on this amount to 
carry out the purpose of the foundation. 

Lombard College at Galesburg, Ill., observed its first 
annual Peace Day on October 18. The whole day 
was given to peace exercises. In the forenoon Rev. 
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Dr. L. B. Fisher, president of the college, presided. 
The program consisted of addresses in a contest for the 
Peace Prizes offered by Rev. Eugene Bartlett, minister 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago. The peace 
flag was lifted over the buildings, and this is, so far as 
we know, the first college in the land to take this action 
officially. In the afternoon Hon. Henry Morris, former 
consul to The Netherlands, presided, and Rev. Eugene 
Dartlett made the address. Mr. Bartlett is proposing to 
offer to various American colleges and _ universities 
similar prizes for the best essays on international peace 
and its problems. Ilereafter Peace Day will have its 
regular place upon the calendar of college events. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, addressed the faculty and students of 
the State Normal School at Oswego, N. Y., on October 
25, on the “ International Peace Movement.” The address 
was one in a regular course of lectures on public ques- 
tions given before the Normal during the year, and was 
arranged for by Miss C. L. G. Scales of the Department 
of History. Many of the students showed much interest 
in the subject of the address, and indicated their wish to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the move- 
ment. Dr, J. B. Poucher, president of the Normal, 
presided, and heartily commended the subject of the 
lecture to the careful study of those who heard it. 


Mr. Hayne Davis, author of “Among the World’s 
Peace Makers,” and secretary of the American Branch 
of the International Conciliation Association, the only 
American outside of the official delegates who was at 
The Hague during the whole of the Conference, is con- 
tributing to Zhe Independent, New York, a very inter- 
esting and instructive series of three articles on “ The 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague.” The first of 
the articles appeared in the issue of The Independent 
for October 31. 


The American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation (542 Fifth Avenue, New York) 
has commenced the publication of asmall Bulletin. The 
first number contains an exposition of the Program of 
the Association, by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, its 
founder. In the second issue the Results of the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress in New York are dis- 
cussed by Andrew Carnegie, and in the third Mr. Car- 
negie’s address on “ A League of Peace,” delivered at 
the University of St. Andrew’s, is published in full. 


Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of The Inde- 
pendent, who spent considerable time at The Hague 
during the Conference, has prepared a lecture on “ The 
Federation of the World,” for use during the winter. 
Mr. Holt is an instructive and interesting speaker and 
thoroughly abreast of the best thought and ideals of the 
international arbitration and peace movement. We 
commend this illustrated lecture to the attention of so- 
cieties, clubs, etc., desiring to hear this important subject 
intelligently discussed. For dates and terms address Mr. 
Holt at 130 Fulton St., New York City. 


The Texas State Peace Congress. 


The program for the Texas State Peace Congress, 
mentioned in our last issue, has been practically com- 
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pleted. The Congress —the first State Peace Congress 
to be held in this country — will open at Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, on the 19th inst., and will continue for three 
days. President Brooks of Baylor University, to whose 
personal initiative and activity the holding of the Con- 
gress is due, has found great interest in the enterprise 
among many prominent Texans. 

The program is an unusually well conceived one. The 
opening meeting on Tuesday, the 19th, will be in charge 
of the ladies of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who will provide the program. 

On Wednesday morning the exercises will be as 
follows: “Peace in its Relation to Industry,” N. M. 
Washer, president San Antonio Business Men’s Club; 
“The Question of Armaments to be Solved by Civilians,” 
W. H. Atwell, U. S. District Attorney, of Dallas; “In- 
ternational Peace will Promete Universal Peace,’ Hon. 
George F. Burgess, Member of Congress of Gonzales ; 
“ Why Save Human Life?” Rev. G. W. Truett, pastor 
First Baptist Church, Dallas ; “ The Real Spirit of Ameri- 
canism,” Hon. T. M. Campbell, Governor of Texas. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, secretary of the American Peace Society, will 
address the Congress on “ The United States in the Arbi- 
tration and Peace Movement.” 

On Wednesday evening J. M. Kirwin, rector of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral (Catholic), Galveston, Mrs. Perey V. 
Pennybacker, author of Pennybacker’s History of Texas, 
Austin, and Clarence Ousley, editor of the /%. Worth 
Record, will speak respectively on “ International Peace 
a Help to the Small Nations,” “ Woman’s Place in the 
Promotion of International Peace,” and “ Why a Texan 
May Think World Thoughts.” 

At the Thursday’s session T, C. Clyce, president of 
Austin College, Sherman, Yancy Lewis, ex-dean of the 
Law Department of the University of Texas, Dallas, 
P. G. Sears, pastor of Christ’s Church, Houston, and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, will speak respectively on “ Ad- 
vantages of a Permanent International Court,” “The 
Evolution of the Peace Propaganda,” “‘ Is War a Modern 
National Necessity?” and “The Work of the Hague 
Conference.” 


Secretary Root’s Instructions to the 
American Delegates to The Hague. 


In an interview with a representative of the New 
York Evening Post on October 20, Secretary Root 
stated that he had given the following instructions to 
the American delegates at the Hague Conference: 


“In the discussions upon every question it is important 
to remember that the object of the Conference is agree- 
ment, and not compulsion. If such conferences are to 
be made occasions for trying to force nations into 
positions which they consider against their interests, the 
powers cannot be expected to send representatives to 
them. It is important also that the agreements reached 
shall be genuine, and not reluctant. Otherwise they will 
inevitably fail to receive approval when submitted for 
the ratification of the powers represented. Comparison 
of views and frank and considerate explanations and dis- 
cussion may frequently resolve doubts, obviate difficulties, 
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and lead to real agreement upon matters which at the 
outset have appeared insurmountable. 

“It is not wise, however, to carry this process to the 
point of irritation. After reasonable discussion, if no 
agreement is reached, it is better to lay the subject aside 
or refer it to some future conference in the hope that 
intermediate consideration may dispose of the objections. 
Upon some questions where an agreement by only a part 
of the powers represented would in itself be useful, such 
an agreement may be made, but it should always be with 
the most unreserved recognition that the other powers 
withhold their concurrence with equal propriety and 
right. 

“The immediate results of such a conference must 
always be limited to a small part of the field which ‘the 
more sanguine have hoped to see covered; but each suc- 
cessive Conference will make the positions reached in 
the preceding Conference its point of departure, and will 
bring to the consideration of further advances towards 
international agreement opinions affected by the accept- 
ance and application of the previous agreements. Each 
Conference will inevitably make further progress, and 
by successive steps results may be accomplished which 
have formerly appeared impossible. 

“You should keep always in mind the promotion of 
this continuous process through which the progressive 
development of internation] justice and peace may be 
carried on; and you should regard the work of the 
second Conference, not merely with reference to the 
definite results to be reached in that Conference, but also 
with reference to the foundation which may be laid for 
further results in future conferences. It may well be 
that among the most valuable services rendered to civil- 
ization by this second Conference will be found the prog- 
ress made in matters upon which the delegates reach 
no definite agreement. 

«With this view you will favor the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the Conference providing for the holding of 
further conferences within fixed periods and arranging 
the machinery by which such conferences may be called, 
and the terms of the program may be arranged without 
awaiting any new and specific initiative on the part of 
the powers, or any one of them. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF ARBITRATION. 


“The method in which arbitration can be made more 
effective, so that nations may be more ready to have re- 
course to it voluntarily and to enter into treaties by 
which they bind themselves to submit to it, is indicated 
by observation of the weakness of the system now appar- 
ent. There can be no doubt that the principal objec- 
tion to arbitration rests, not upon the unwillingness of 
nations to submit their controversies to impartial arbitra- 
tion, but upon an apprehension that the arbitrations to 
which they submit may not be impartial. 

“Tt has been a very general practice for arbitrators to 
act, not as judges, deciding questions of fact and law 
upon the record before them, under a sense of judicial 
responsibility, but as negotiators effecting settlements of 
the questions brought before them in accordance with the 
traditions and usages and subject to all the considera- 
tions and influences which affect diplomatic agents. 

“The two methods are radically difterent, proceed 
upon different standards of honorable obligation, and 
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frequently lead to widely different results. It very fre- 
quently happens that a nation which would be very will- 
ing to submit its differences to an impartial judicial 
determination is unwilling to submit them to this kind 
of diplomatic process. If there could be a tribunal 
which could pass upon questions between nations with 
the same impartial and impersonal judgment that the 
Supreme Court of the United States gives to questions 
arising between citizens of the different States, or between 
foreign citizens and citizens of the United States, there 
can be no doubt that nations would be much more ready 
to submit their controversies to its decision than they 
are now to take the chances of arbitration. 

“Jt should be your effort to bring about in the second 
Conference a development of the Hague tribunal into a 
permanent tribunal composed of judges who are judicial 
officers and nothing else, who are paid adequate salaries, 
who have no other occupation, and who will devote their 
entire time to the trial and decision of international 
causes by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial 
responsibility.” 

COLLECTION OF DEBTS. 

Secretary Root was particularly pleased by the action 
taken by the Conference in regard to the collection of 
debts by force. The convention as finally agreed upon 
at The Hague practically provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of all pecuniary differences arising between powers. 
In his instructions to the delegates Mr. Root told them 
to urge the adoption of some such provision as the 
following : 

“The use of force for the collection of a contract debt 
alleged to be due by the government of any country to a 
citizen of any other country is not permissible until after : 

“(1) The justice and amount of the debt shall have 
been determined by arbitration, if demanded by the al- 
leged debtor. 

“(2) The time and manner of payment, and the 
security, if any, to be given pending payment, shall have 
been fixed by arbitration, if demanded by the alleged 
debtor.” 

The convention adopted by the Conference was as 
comprehensive and binding as this. Mr. Root lays par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that not only shall the “ justice 
and amount” of the debt be determined by arbitration, 
but “the time and manner of payment.” Mr. Root re- 
gards the latter provision as of the greatest importance 
in preventing future difficulties and entanglements such 
as brought about the present American control of customs 
in Santo Domingo. 

In other interviews Mr. Root has said that “the Con- 
ference accomplished more than he had any reason to 
expect.” He attaches special importance to the agree- 
ment relative to a permanent international court, on 
whicb his instructions to the American delegates were 
so explicit. Even though the details as to the manner 
of selecting the judges have yet to be filled in, agree- 
ment upon the principle is regarded by him as marking 
a distinct advance. A great victory, in his judgment, 
has been won in the agreement to refrain from the forci- 
ble collection of contractual debts until arbitration has 
been tried. In this the nations have really agreed to 
the obligatory arbitration of all disputes growing out of 
contractual claims. 
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Equality between Nations and Inter- 
national Conventions as Deter- 
mining Factors in Shaping 

Modern International Law. 


BY HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 


SUPREME COURT OF CONNECTICUT. 


[This most valuable article by Judge Baldwin, which we 
reprint, with his permission, from the current number of the 
Yale Law Journal, contains the substance of the address 
given by him at the recent Conference of the International 
Law Association at Portland, Me.—Ep. | 

In preparing this article free use has been made of 
the inaugural address delivered by the author as hono- 
rary president of the Conference of the International 
Law Association held at Portland, in August, 1907 : 


Law, that is human law, looking to political ends, is in 
none of its branches an exact science. It changes with 
the times. But particularly is this true of international 
law. It has, in great measure, to deal with those times 
in human society when in certain places municipal law 
is silenced by arms; when the force of government is 
exerted, not against individuals, but against the force of 
government, and private rights of property and security 
must give way to the overmastering demands of public 
necessity. 

The progress of international law in modern times has 
been largely in the direction of preventing war. It has 
also been largely in the direction of ameliorating the 
conditions which war brings. One is as important as 
the other; for the absolute prevention of war, in how- 
ever remote a future, is to the scientific student of his- 
tory and psychology impossible, unless all nations climb 
to an equal plane of civilization and morals, and that a 
far higher plane than any nation has yet attained. 

Everything tends to prevent war which brings many 
nations into friendly intercourse with reference to their 
mutual concerns, on an equal footing. Especially is this 
true of international conferences to give new form and 
precision to international law. We cannot, however, 
expect nations to agree on sanctioning rules to which 
they know that they will be unable to conform. 

It must be frankly acknowledged to be precisely here 
that is found the most serious obstacle to the reform and 
codification of international law. The different powers 
still represent very different states of social advance- 
ment. Conduct to be confidently anticipated from an 
enlightened nation cannot be reasonably looked for on 
the part of one yet unaccustomed to follow the principles 
which sound politics preseribe for the just regulation of 
public duties. 

Nevertheless the theory of equality between inde- 
pendent nations is the very soul of public international 
law.* 

It differs in this respect essentially and radically from 
the national laws of most of the leading powers. These 
recognize distinctions of birth or title, that is, the in- 
equality of men in the relations of society. Interna- 
tional law, for those whom it governs, has always 
asserted that they are equal in rights, however unequal 

*See an able exposition of this theory in its application to a Central 


American power by Jackson H. Ralston, as umpire in the Sambiaggio 
Case, Venezuela Arbitrations of 1993, 67). 
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they may be in power. Each is the legal peer of every 
other. This is the necessary result from the possession 
of independent sovereignty. 

It is by universal insistence on this rule of equality 
that those who would advance the place of international 
law, whether public or private, as a social force, can best 
secure their end. Only by such insistence can the moral 
support of the world be fully gained. _ Universal public 
opinion can be rallied to the defense of any theory of 
dealing between nations which is based on indubitable 
principles of social justice, and of no theory based on 
anything lower or less. 

Those principles will in every case ultimately deter- 
mine the judgment to be pronounced on any international 
dealings by that court without appeal, unseen but not 
unfelt by men, that is always in session, truly named by 
Daniel Webster “the great tribunal of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

The rule of equality has been less often violated in 
practice in the domain of private than in that of public 
international law. Questions of private international 
law are peculiarly for the courts of justice to determine, 
and no nation presumes to dictate to the courts of 
another, 

To the settlement of many of the most perplexing of 
those questions the world hardly yet realizes what prog- 
ress has been made through the conventions 
emanating from the tour Hague Conferences for the 
advancement of private international law of 1893, 1894, 
1900 and 1904. 

Two of the great powers, Great Britain and the United 
Their absence 


several 


States, took no part in those conferences. 
was attributable, first, to their territorial separation from 
the continent of Europe, second, to their adherence to 
the principles of feudalism respecting lands, and, third, 
to their acceptance of the rule that domicile should de- 
That rule, though long and firmly im- 
and American jurisprudence, can- 


termine status. 
bedded in English 


not be said in either country to be the declaration or 
result of national policy. We, in the United States, 
took it originally from English law as part of our 


colonial inheritance, and it has spread naturally from 
our older to our newer states. English law took it 
from the older continental jurists and from European 
practice, 

European practice has changed. The drift of 
last century, particularly in its closing quarter, was away 
from the test of domicile to that of nationality. This 
drift first assumed the foree of a strong current in 
Italy, a sign of her new life as a united kingdom. It 
has been greatly accelerated and broadened by the 
conventions preceeding from these Hague Conferences 
on private international law. 

England and the United States cannot shut their eyes 
to the fact, for instance, that ten European nations have 
thus agreed, with respect to an institution on which all 
human society depends, that, as between their subjects, 
nationality shall be the criterion of civil rights in respect 
to assuming or dissolving the marriage relation. 

It is not to be forgotten that, whichever standard be 
adopted — nationality or domicile — for the determina- 
tion of any question of status, the result will ordinarily 
be the same. Few ever have a domicile in a country to 
which they do not bear allegiance. 


the 
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On the grounds both of convenience and of right 
much certainly can be said in favor of the test of al- 
legiance. It is to his nation that every one looks for the 
protection of his rights of person or property. He looks 
to it only when at home; he looks to it ultimately when 
abroad. These rights, while he remains one of its in- 
habitants, are determined by its will. Why should they 
not be when he calls upon it from a foreign land for 
protection? Has it a duty to protect abroad what it 
would not give at home ? 

It was formerly argued, with more force than it ean 
be now, that a man’s domicile could be ascertained more 
easily than his nationality. The steady extension of the 
system of public records to the incidents of the hfe of 
the private individual, and the tendency of the world to 
subject both emigration and immigration to governmental 
inspection and regulation, have made it easier than it 
once was to determine questions of nationality with 
promptitude and accuracy. 

The most valuable asset of a new country, under the 
conditions of modern society, it has been said,* is apt 
to be its annual accession of adventurous foreigners. 
Thorold Rogers, twenty years ago, estimated the value 
to the United States of those who entered it as a hun- 
dred million pounds a year. These men are gained 
without the cost of rearing and educating them. 

No wonder that modern immigration laws require 
strict records of those who thus arrive, and when and 
whence they come, and where they plan to go. No 
wonder, on the other hand, that if a naturalized citizen 
leaves his adopted country to refound a home in his 
native land, it should proceed to cast him off, and make 
his long-continued absence presumptive proof of his 
renunciation of its protection.t 

In regard to the English and American doctrine as to 
the /ex situs, as determining matters of succesion to real 
estate, it must be conceded also that it is not in entire 
accord with the spirit of modern society. The right of 
aliens to inherit is every year more generally conceded 
by law or treaty. The general growth of the recording 
system as to land transfers, the facility with which real 
estate can thus be made a basis of credit, and the com- 
prehensive mortgages, privileges, or hypothecations to 
which it has been everywhere subjected for the security 
of contractual obligations, have all contributed to mo- 
bilize the soil. The gradual detachment of political 
rights from land-owners, as such, has had a similar effect, 
and it is to have a still greater one. 

The days of feudalism as an existing institution are 
long past. The day is passing when its theory can be 
preserved in a world increasingly devoted to freedom 
of commerce and freedom of government. It seems, 
therefore, to be not impossible that on both these 
points of difference England and the United States 
may yet fall in with the modern trend of European 
opinion. 

Every international congress or conference in which 
they or their citizens participate has a certain influence 
in that direction, Such gatherings naturally make in 
some degree for unification of world-opinion as to the 
proper rules of social order to be, in each particular 


* Rhodes’ History of the United States, I, 355. 
| See, for example, the Act of the Congress of the United States as to 
Immigration and Naturalization, of June 29, 1906. 











nation, formulated in law. Through them the last hun- 
dred years have created a new force in this direction, 
which has been continually gaining strength. Through 
them came the Declaration of Paris, the three Hague 
Conventions formulated in 1899, and the setting up of 
the Hague tribunal as a working institution. 

Since the Congress of Vienna more than seven hun- 
dred such assemblages of real importance, counting those 
both of a public and of a private character, have taken 
place in Europe and America.* Every one of these, in 
bringing the representatives or citizens of different and 
distant powers into friendly intercourse on topics of 
common interest, has done something towards drawing 
the world together and making it acquainted with it- 
self. Every one of these is a witness to the equality of 
nations and to the power of fraternal association to 
equalize their opportunities for advancement, assimilate 
their institutions, define their relations between them- 
selves in the interest of justice, and gradually unite the 
forces of civilization. Every one of them of a public 
character, which leads to an international convention, 
emphasizes the equality of the contracting parties, both 
in respect to the manner of making the convention and 
the possibility of its future alteration. 

International law is that body of rules which civilized 
states generally have agreed to apply in determining 
their mutual relations. Every international convention 
setting up such a rule, whether between two only or 
between many powers, is a step in the direction of ex- 
tending the rules which international law embodies. If 
it be a convention of a world-wide character, like the 
Universal Postal Union, or the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
vention, its effect will be great and immediate. If it be 
buta temporary arrangement between two minor powers, 
its effect will be slight, and may be evanescent. But in 
either case progress has been made; a new force has 
been taken on, though it be one acting only within a 
narrow sphere. An example has been set which, if it 
stand the test of time, may be followed elsewhere. 

International conventions not infrequently are the in- 
direct outcome of international assemblies of mere private 
individuals. The Geneva Red Cross Convention orig- 
inated in such a way. Popular sentiment is awakened 
by public discussion, and sometimes all the more when 
that discussion can have been dictated by no selfish 
motives of national policy. In diplomatic conferences 
national selfishness is not always out of place. In con- 
ferences of private individuals it is; and this often gives 
the results of their investigations a double strength in 
the public mind. 

The progress of all law is mainly dependent on the 
initiative of private individuals. The scholar in his 
study conceives an idea and gives it to the world. If it 
have merit, it will one day catch the eye of some one in 
public life, and it may become his grateful work to in- 
corporate it in the institutions of his country. The 
jurist sets in scientific form what before lay unarranged 
and apparently unrelated. The codifier, though not per- 
haps till centuries later, adopts his work. So especially 
in international law may advancement be hoped for 
from the results of private reflection and research. They 
become tangible when nations make them the subject of 
conventions, and because all nations are political equals, 








“See the American Journal of International Law, I, pp. 565, 579, 808. 
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the influence of such conventions will depend less on the 

importance of the parties to them than on the merit of 

the provisions which they contain. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the 
Peace Movement. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


Reprinted, with permission, from ‘* The Westminster Teacher.”’ 


The business of the Sunday schools, stated in simple 
terms, is to instill into the minds of children right ideas 
about God and his relations to men, and right ideas of 
the relations and duties of men to God and to one another. 
In both these fields Sunday school teachers may do an 
immense service in promoting the cause of peace among 
nations, the movement for which has now grown to be 
so great and commanding. 

The idea that God is the Father of all men, of all 
families and races and nations, and that he loves them 
all and wishes to promote their true welfare and happi- 
ness, is a very attractive one to the fresh, open minds of 
boys and girls. The inculcation of this great truth, in 
simple ways and by frequent repetition, will do much to 
remove from the minds of the young the shrinking fear 
of God, so often found, and to kindle genuine admiration 
and love of him. It will also naturally do much to correct 
the narrow, crude notion of patriotism to which children 
fall so easy a prey,— the notion that love of country is an 
exclusive thing and requires a certain depreciation, if 
not actual hatred, of other races and nations. 

When the Sunday school lessons are in the New 
Testament teachers will find no difficulty in impressing 
this larger love of humanity, for it breathes forth strongly 
from nearly every page of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These wonderful pages know no national boundaries. 
Jew and Greek are alike to them. The same God is 
Lord and Father of all, of every race and of every clime. 
If the teacher maintains a habitually right attitude on this 
subject before the children,—and the habitual attitude 
of the teacher is more powerful and persuasive than any 
specific teaching,—the children will come naturally to 
think of the children and grown-up folks across the 
boundaries and over the seas as very much like them- 
selves and the grown-up people whom they see every day. 

In this way a true spirit of respect and goodwill 
towards the inhabitants of other lands may be produced 
in the children’s minds and hearts, which will effectually 
prevent the appearance of that distorted sentiment of 
dislike and contempt of the people of other countries so 
often observed in boys and girls who have scarcely entered 
their teens. This is the most fundamental and telling of 
all work for peace. It is also the easiest and the most 
practicable. It is not true that children, as a class, take 
naturally and inevitably to quarreling and fighting. 
They manifest on occasions something of this disposition, 
but they much more frequently exhibit the opposite 
spirit, as careful observation of the life of children 
together will convince any one. They are,in the main, 
instinctively social and coéperative. Their young feet 


may therefore be turned easily into the ways of peace if 
they are taken in time, and fighting and war may be 
made positively disgusting to them, if not absolutely 
impossible. 


If the millions of children in our Sunday 
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schools could thus be directed by wise, enthusiastic 
teachers who have entered truly into the gospel spirit of 
peace and universal goodwill, our nation would, in a 
single generation, become a much more powerful and 
steady agency for the advancement of the world’s peace 
than it has ever yet been. It would become incapable 
of those sudden gusts of popular frenzy against other 
nations which have more than once disgraced our na- 
tional annals. 

In the use of the Old Testament lessons much more 
care must be exercised by teachers to give the proper 
bent to the minds of children. I seriously doubt whether 
the “ bloody stories” of the Old Testament, the story of 
David and Goliath, that of Samuel and Agag, and the 
like, ought ever to be used with classes of young boys 
and girls. There are plenty of stories which exhibit a 
noble and beautiful gospel spirit, like that of Joseph, of 
Daniel, of the infant Moses, of the separation of Abra- 
ham and Lot, ete., to give the children interest and in- 
spiration, without resort to those of the bloody and cruel 
type. If these latter stories are used, they can easily be 
so presented as to make the children feel that the 
example of Jesus Christ and the principles and methods 
recommended by him are in every way finer and more 
attractive than these brutal deeds of an ignorant past. 
An excellent way to treat these stories of the Old Testa- 
ment would be to study with them, on the same day, 
one of the peace passages of the Sermon on the Mount 
or one of the parables, or incidents in the life of Jesus, 
in which the spirit of kindness and mercy is so richly 
set forth. 

The Bible schools may do most effective service in 
support of the peace movement by devoting one Sunday 
at least in the year to special peace exercises. The 
Sunday before Christmas has already, on the recom- 
mendation of the International Peace Congress, been set 
apart as Peace Sunday, and the observance of it by 
ministers, for inculeating special lessons of peace and 
goodwill, has been coming into more and more general 
use. The Sunday schools have not yet, to any great 
extent, taken up the observance. But it is most desirable 
that they all do so. Where it has been tried, the chil- 
dren have entered into the spirit of the occasion in a 
most hearty way. I listened last December to a Peace 
Sunday program entirely carried out by the children and 
the superintendent. It consisted of appropriate sungs, 
selections from both the Old and New Testament, reci- 
tation of peace poems and prose selections, and a brief 
talk by the superintendent on the meaning and purposes 
of the day. It was an hour of exceptional interest to 
the whole school, and the boys and girls enjoyed it more 
than their ordinary Sunday school lessons. 

In addition to consecrating this one day to the cause 
of peace, superintendents and teachers, if they are alert 
and watchful, will frequently find opportunity, in the 
ordinary course of the lessons, to impress upon the school 
or the classes some important phase of the subject. The 
day when the Sunday school makes its contribution to 
missions is an ideal time for the superintendent to em- 
phasize the lesson of the essential oneness and brother- 
hood of humanity. The Sunday nearest to the 18th of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the first Hague 
Conference, now annually observed as general Peace 
Day in many of the public schools and the colleges of the 
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country, is an occasion most suitable for calling attention 
to the recent extraordinary growth of the peace move- 
ment, to the manner in which the nations are coming 
together, to the remarkable success of arbitration in the 
settlement of international controversies, to the setting up 
of the permanent International Court at The Hague, ete. 

The facts of this movement, as striking as they are 
numerous, will, if intelligently presented, prove of im- 
mense interest to the older Sunday school children, 
They will enable them to realize that the kingdom of 
God, of which Jesus spoke so much, is not an empty 
name, not a dream to be realized only in some far future, 
but that it is already, in many ways, a fact, not only in 
individual lives and in small groups of men and women, 
but also in some measure in and between the nations, 
into whose councils and-institutions its principles and 
methods are already penetrating like the powerful leaven 
which ultimately mastered the whole barrel. The Sun- 
day schools of our time will fall far short of their possible 
mission if they are not so conducted as to send out a 
constant stream of young men and women inspired and 
titted to join the ranks of the peacemakers and to aid in 
bringing in that happy time when the nations shall learn 
war no more, 

en 


The Criminality of War. 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


CINCINNATI. 


FROM THI 


[This leader from one of the strong and widely circulated 
church papers of the nation is interesting, not only in itself, 
because of its strong, clear, forceful statement, but also be- 
eause it shows the trend of public thought on the question of 
the necessity of eliminating war from our civilization. Twenty- 
five years ago editorials of this character were not found in the 
great church papers. If they spoke at all, they defended war. 
Such editorials are now appearing with increasing frequency, 
and that is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Ep.] 

It is a matter of common observation that the great- 
“ We punish murders 
what «lo we res- 


ness of acrime wards off censure. 
and massacres among private persons; 
pecting war and the glorious crime of murdering whole 
nations?” So said Seneca, living in a country where 
Christianity was not recognized, where life was not held 
as sacred as it is to-day. How much the worse for us 
who profess to believe in the law of love, in the brother- 
hood of man, to slaughter thousands of our fellows, very 
often merely for a dispute in politics! We say we are 
fighting for our rights; that we are defending our prin- 
But what right have we to destroy our brother ? 


ciple Ss. 
except under the most eminent reasons 


In taking life 
of justice — are we not violating the most sacred of all 
principles ? 

We regard dueling not only as foolish, but wrong. 
Why is it that what we frown upon in the individual we 
countenance among nations? If it is terrible for two 
men to try to kill each other, how much more terrible for 
ten thousand! While, as individuals, we have become 
civilized, as nations we are still barbarians. 

It is a stain upon our civilization that we still settle 
our disputes by brute foree. But what do we settle? 
Do we prove which side is in the right, which in the 
Do we not rather prove which has the better 
What chance has a 
It is unjust and 


wrong? 
army, more men, greater wealth ? 
weaker nation against a stronger? 
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absurd through and through. What would we think of 
the standard of justice in a community where disputes 
were settled by fist-fights ? No man has a right to judge 
in his own case. Likewise no nation should have such 
right. 

Why should we glorify war? Wars for the protec- 
tion of liberty and for the destruction of slavery, wars 
waged defensively in behalf of national existence, against 
aggressors and tyrants, wars like that of the Nether- 
lands and England against Spain, and like our own Revo- 
lution and the War of ’61, may be justified in the past. 
But have not most wars sprung from the basest of human 
passions, from a lust of power, a greed of gold, of land, 
from a false national pride and a scorn of other nations ? 

If there are qualities of heroism and self-sacrifice de- 
veloped on the battlefield, it may be said also that the 
most brutal in us is brought to the surface. Malignant 
passions are created, and hateful recollections are breed- 
ing countless future wars and making men forget that 
they are brothers. In war time unprincipled demagogues 
are brought into prominence. “ Truly,” says one old 
Roman, “every wicked man has the greatest power of 
stirring up strife and tumult; peace and quiet need the 
qualities of good men.” 

Then think of the untold suffering — soldiers wounded 
and dying on the field of battle, not for any fault of their 
own, but because of the barbarity of the existing condi- 
homes saddened by unnecessary death ; oftentimes 
Is this glorious? Sherman said: “ Its 
glory is all moonshine. It is only those who have neither 
heard the sound of a shot nor heard the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, 
more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell.” 

Under the conditions of the imperfect civilization of 
mankind throughout the past and in the recent centuries, 
indeed, war was perhaps inevitable. Man has not evolved, 
in his national life, entirely out of his brute inheritance. 
We may not have arrived, even at this day, at the millen- 
nium, but Christian powers are awakening, with a clearer 
and clearer consciousness, to the folly and sinfulness of 
war, and seeing that there is no real necessity for it, but 


tions; 
famine and ruin. 


a far better way. 

Consider, too, the enormous cost. Great Britain spent 
$1,100,000,000 in the Boer War. One-quarter of her own 
people habitually go hungry. How many schools, libraries, 
hospitals could have been built with that money? How 
much necessary work could have been done? But instead 
of educating the people, we have them slain. Instead of 
improving our own land, we desolate our neighbor’s. 

But after we have wasted so many lives, spent so many 
millions, have we gained anything beyond the immediate 
end of the contest? Some say we have. They contend 
that warfare makes a nation strong and brave; that a 
peaceful land becomes degenerate. But since a nation 
is an aggregate of individuals, a brave nation is composed 
of brave men, and what is our ideal of a brave man? Is 
it that person who is merely physically courageous? Such 
a one may oftentimes be a moral coward. Our ideal of 
a hero is he who dares to fight against corruption, igno- 
rance, injustice and vice. But, further, how can a vigorous 
state be made by war, since the flower of its population 
is sacrificed to it? In the past patriotism, sacrifice even 
of life itself for one’s country, has been so perpetually 
associated with guns and slaughter that they seem almost 
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inseparable and identical. But there is coming a new 
and higher patriotism wherein men will make consum- 
mate self-sacrifices for the social betterment of the 
millions — when altruism and philanthropy shall stir all 
that is heroic, patriotic and unselfish in the breasts of 
men and women. 

Yet, it is said, even if war be a great evil, it cannot 
be eradicated. It has always been and must always be. 
It is part of the established order of things; it is part of 
human nature. So was it said of feudalism; so was it 
said of slavery. What is the standard by which we 
judge human nature? “The highest is the measure of 
the man.” Are not Tennyson and Gladstone types of 
human nature as well as Nero and Robespierre? 

Further, according to some knight-errants, if a nation’s 
honor be assailed, it must avenge itself or forever be 
disgraced. But in private life we look upon that man 
with disfavor who takes justice into his own hands, and 
wreaks vengeance upon his adversary. Why need he? 
Will not his honor speak for itself? He is not dis- 
honored. It is the aggressor who is dishonored. There 
are the courts, which are open for the adjudication of 
such insults, and so it might be also, in similar cases, 
with nations. 

But barbarianism cannot last forever. Even now we 
see the beginning of a better time — a time when nations 
will bring their disputes to a supreme court of all nations, 
constituted in perpetuity and open at any time for 
appeals, and war will end. Assuredly the day will come 
when we shall emerge from barbarism and be bound 
throughout all the world in ties of brotherhood. 

The world has never beheld a more significant and 
hopeful spectacle than the international Conference of 
1907 at The Hague. Europe and America ought to 
feel that they have at last arrived at that stage of civili- 
zation — at that point of emergence from savagery and 
brutality — when any and all cases, even those of na- 
tional honor, should be submitted to arbitration before 
a high court of all nations, and not be tried by the cruel 
and uncertain arbitrament of the battleship, the rifle and 
the cannon. The time is nearing rapidly when any 
nation that would heedlessly rush to arms against an- 
other, and presumably a weaker sister nation, will be 
peremptorily stopped in its course by the commands of 
the other combined powers. America’s contention at 
The Hague, that all subjects whatever of international 
contention shall be subjected to arbitration before a per- 
manent tribunal, sitting in the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, is the one that will ultimately prevail to the 
glory of God and the good of man. 


The Mohonk Indian Conference. 

The Conference on the Indians and other Dependent 
Peoples held at Lake Mohonk, October 23 to 25, the 
twenty-fifth in the series of Indian conferences, gave a 
large amount of its attention to the government’s relations 
to, the Filipinos. At the end of its platform, in which 
approval of much that the government has done was 
expressed, it made the following recommendations to the 
President and Congress: 

“1. We urge that our government shall steadfastly 
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adhere to the principle that a moral responsibility, which 
we cannot neglect and which is higher than all com- 
mercial considerations, requires us to legislate and to 
administer so as to promote the highest welfare of the 
people of these islands. 

“2. We urge that Congress shall, without delay, leg- 
islate so as to effect a radical reduction of the duties 
now collected on products of the Philippine Islands. 

“3. We advise that the greatest educational emphasis 
be put upon the primary schools and the preparation of 
teachers therefor, and that such instruction shall have 
special reference to industrial training. The utmost 
effort should be made to secure the enrollment and 
attendance of all children. We maintain that it is the 
duty of Congress to provide adequately for such educa- 
tion, even if the nevessary money were to come from 
direct appropriation, but additional funds to those now 
raised in the islands would become available there for 
educational purposes by the increased amount of taxable 
property which would be accumulated as a result of the 
reduction of existing duties. 

“4, Education in the duties of citizenship is an essen- 
tial element in social and political progress. So fast as 
the Filipinos demonstrate their political capacity, powers 
of self-government should be granted and enlarged. 

“5, We recommend Congressional enactment to enable 
a large number of persons in the Philippine Islands to 
be naturalized as citizens of said islands, We believe 
that provision should be made by Congress whereby 
educated and duly qualified Porto Ricans may become 
citizens of the United States. 

“6. We urge upon Congress immediate legislation to 
protect the inhabitants of our insular possessions against 
the great evils of the opium traffic and the opium habit, 
which already threaten them. 

“7. We recommend that the application of the coast- 
wise shipping-act be permanently suspended with refer- 
ence to the Philippines, and that Congress give serious 
attention to legislation necessary to relieve Hawaii from 
the disadvantages which this law imposes, and encourage 
the industrial development of Porto Rico. 

“8. With clear recognition of the ability shown in 
the administration of affairs in the Philippines and the 
conviction that we have a body of competent men 
trained in colonial administration, it still seems to us 
that the bureau of insular affairs, whose functions are 
essentially civil, should be ultimately committed to some 
other department than the Department of War.” 


<> -- 


The Springfield Republican says that the creation of 
an international prize court will be the chief movement 
of the second Hague Conference. “An international 
prize court is a real step in advance, since it signalizes a 
closer and stronger juridical organization of the nations, 
dignifies the idea of world federalism and operates to 
minimize the sources of international friction. An in- 
ternational congress was worth holding for the sake of 
this one little forward movement. As a precedent, more- 
over, an international prize court will be invaluable as 
pointing the way to international courts of justice having 
a much wider jurisdiction.” 
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‘* Thou Shalt Kill No One.”’ 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


[This latest of Count Tolstoy’s utterances against war and 
violence, translated by Aylmer Maude and first published in 
the London 7ribune, has been forbidden circulation in Russia. 
It repeats in a vigorous way, with reference to the present sit- 
uation in Russia, Tolstoy’s well-known teachings on the sub 
ject. Publication of it does not, of course, involve our 
approval of all that he says, particularly some of his reflec- 
tions on the Church. } : 


A VICTIM OF THE TRUTH. 


Early in July, 1907, a man engaged in the publication 


of the Petersburg “ Renovation ” was accused of circulat- 
ing a pamphlet I wrote seven years ago, entitled “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill,” and he was sent to prison by a Peters- 
burg magistrate. 

Unimportant as it is in comparison with the continual 
incarcerations, banishments and executions that are now 
occurring, this event is rendered remarkable by its cause. 
Now, when all Russia is groaning with horror at the 
unceasing murders which are ever increasing in number 
and in audacity, a pamphlet enforcing the ancient law 
“Thou shalt not kill” —a law acknowledged for thou- 
sands of years by all religions —is prohibited, and the 
man who circulates it is imprisoned as a malefactor. 

One would expect the Government, which has struggled 
so long and so unsuccessfully with the mania for murder 
that dominates the Russian people ever more and more, 
to encourage those who circulate thoughts discouraging 
murder; but, strange to say, the Government, on the 
contrary, punishes them. 

But perhaps the pamphlet, “ Thou Shalt Not Kill,” in 
spite of its title, says something else, something opposed 
to religion and morality. 

I wrote it long ago, and might have forgotten its con- 
tents. Sol have re-read it attentively; and no! It says 
just what the title indicates, and nothing else. It says 
that, besides every murder of man by man being a crime 
opposed to the religious teaching we profess, the murder 
of kings, emperors, and rulers in general by revolution- 
aries is senseless, since the state organization cannot be 
altered by such murders; and the motives prompting 
them are unfounded, for when killing rulers in revenge 
for the violence they have committed people forget that 
they are themselves to blame for obeying governments, 
and for taking part in what they blame the government 
for doing. So that the general meaning of the pamphlet 
is that “ Thou Shalt Not Kill” means simply that Chris- 
tians should not kill any one, either directly or indirectly, 


by aiding murderers. 

But perhaps the man engaged in the publication of 
*‘ Renovation” is prosecuted, not for the pamphlet 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” written on the occasion of the 
murder of the King of Italy, but for a pamphlet under 
the same name, which includes three other articles: “ A 
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Letter to a Non-Commissioned Officer,” “The Soldier’s 
Note-Book,” and “The Officer’s Note-Book.” I have 
therefore re-read these articles also, and find in them, as 
in the first, an enforcement of the command “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” and in particular an explanation of the fact that 
preparation for killing, and codperation therein, is as 
criminal and as contrary to the law of Christ as killing 
itself is. So that in general the meaning of these articles 
also is that Christian people should neither take part in 
killing, nor prepare to do so, nor kill any one at all. 


s) 


THE BLOOD MANIA. 

Wonderful is the law of requital, inevitably punishing 
those who pervert the law of God. 

Nineteen hundred years ago Christ, announcing the 
basic laws of His teaching, placed at the head of them 
all, not the old law, “ Thou shalt not kill” (which He 
considered so well established that He did not talk about 
it), but the command that every man should avoid all 
that might lead to murder, should not be angry with his 
neighbor, should forgive everything, should be recon- 
ciled to all men, and should have no enemies (Matt. 5: 
21-26). 

Not only was this law not accepted, but even the 
ancient law forbidding murder was repealed (as it had 
been by the laws of Moses), and people calling themselves 
Christians continued to slay both in war and at home all 
those whose death seemed to them desirable, in full 
assurance that they were doing right. 

The governments of the Christian nations, aided by 
churchmen, long taught the nations they ruled that the 
law “Thou shalt not kill” does not mean that people 
must refrain from killing their fellow-men without any 
exception, but that there are cases when we not only 
may, but must, kill people, and the peoples believed 
their governments, and concurred in the killing of those 
whom the governments determined to murder. But 
when the time came for belief in the infallibility of gov- 
ernments to break down, the peoples began to act to- 
wards those who formed the governments, just as the 
governments acted towards those whose death seemed 
to them desirable; only with this difference, that the 
governments considered it right to kill in time of war, 
and after certain deliberations called trials, whereas the 
peoples decided that it is right to kill in time of revolu- 
tion, and after the deliberations of certain people who 
call themselves Revolutionary Committees, etc. 

And that came about which we now see in Russia; 
namely, after Christianity has been taught for nineteen 
hundred years, people have taken to killing one another 
unceasingly for two whole years already. The Revolu- 
tionists kill their enemies, and the Government kills its 
enemies: men, women and children — all, in fact, whose 
death they consider desirable; and, what is strangest of 
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all, while acting thus they all feel fully assured that they 
are not infringing any moral or religious law. 

It has come to this, that were the possibility given 
to every one to kill all whom they consider harmful 
to themselves, almost the whole Russian population 
would be slain. The Revolutionists would kill all the 
rulers and capitalists; the rulers and capitalists would 
kill all the Revolutionists ; the peasants all the landlords ; 
the landlords all the peasants, etc. 

This is not a joke; it is really so. And this terrible 
condition has already continued for a couple of years, 
and becomes worse and worse each year, and each 
month, and each day. 

LOGIC OF TRAGEDY. 

The position becomes worse and worse, because the 
Government, feeling itself obliged to resist this state of 
things, tries to check it by the only means it considers 
efficacious. These stupid and cruel means consist in 
committing the very crimes the Government wishes to 
suppress. And, as must necessarily be the case, es- 
pecially now, when, with the present improved imple- 
ments of murder,— Browning revolvers, bombs, and 
quick-firing guns with which a little child can kill a 
hundred strong men, — these foolish and cruel means 
not only fail to attain their end, but render the position 
worse and worse. 

The tragedy of the present position of the Russian 
Government is that, though it cannot but see that by 
the application of the stupid and cruel means it uses 
affairs only grow worse, it still cannot stop. Not only 
can it not stop—it cannot use the only possible and 
efficient means of resisting murder, namely, it cannot 
explain the criminality and sin of murder. Not only 
can it not use that means, but it has to employ its own 
stupid and cruel methods to punish those who wish to 
employ this one possible way of saving men from the 
miserable condition in which the Russian people now live. 

Government has prohibited the pamphlet “ Thou Shalt 
Not Kill,” and imprisoned the man who circulates it. 
Now it must necessarily prohibit what I am writing 
to-day, and must. punish me also; and, to be consistent, 
it should long ago have forbidden not only the Gospels, 
but also the Ten Commandments of the Old Testament, 
and have punished all who circulated them. 


ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


Yes, wonderful is the law of requital, which surely 
punishes those who pervert the law of God. 

All Russia groans with horror at the unrestrained 
and bestial instincts which break out, prompting people 
to commit most horrible and meaningless murders. 

And even the foremost Liberals, men who defend 
every kind of human freedom, in reply to the question 


whether one should respect freedom of life,— that is, 
should refrain from killing people,— have to remain silent, 
tacitly admitting murder to be necessary, or they ex- 
plicitly admit that necessity, as the Revolutionists and 
the Government admit it. And the Government and 
the Revolutionists, and murderers belonging to no party, 
continue to slay one another on the most diverse pretexts. 

The position of Russia is terrible. But what is most 
terrible is not the material position, the slackness of 
trade, the agrarian disorder, the proletariat, the financial 
distress, the robberies, the riots, or the Revolution in 
general ; what is most terrible of all is the spiritual and 
mental disorder at the root of all these ills. What is 
most terrible of all is that the majority of Russians now 
live without any moral or religious law binding on all 
and common to all. Some, identifying religion with ob- 
solete old creeds, which no longer contain any reason- 
able meaning, nor, above all, any really restraining 
influence on conduct, guide their lives merely by their 
own fancies and tastes; while others, assuming all be- 
liefs (religious) to be unnecessary, are similarly guided 
only by their own most diverse fancies and wishes. So 
that the majority of people now active in Russia, while 
pleading most contradictory conceptions as to what 
forms the welfare of society, are in reality guided only 
by their own personal and almost animal impulses. And 
the most terrible thing of all is that these people, having 
rejected reasonable human life, and descended almost to 
the level of brutes, are perfectly content with them- 
selves, and are convinced that all the stupidities and 
nastinesses which they (both Government men and 
Revolutionists) utter and perpetrate in imitation of the 
Western nations indubitably prove their superiority to 
the wise and holy men of the past, and are convinced 
that not only is there no need to try to set up any re- 
ligious view of life, common to all,—any faith capable 
of uniting people,— but that the absence of all belief 
proves their mental and moral superiority. 

PSEUDO-CHRISTIANITY, 

People can in no way live a harmonious, human life 
by merely sharing certain political opinions, but only by 
union in one and the same comprehension of the funda- 
mental meaning of life. 

Political opinions cannot unite people, for there may 
be innumerable political opinions: some people believe in 
this, others in that kind of parliamentarism, or socialism, 
or anarchism. But ata given historical period and for a 
certain people there can be but one highest attainable 
understanding of life’s meaning. So it has always been. 
So, united by one and the same highest law of life, lived 
the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Indians; so lived and 
live the Chinese ; so lived the European, so-called Chris- 
tian, nations as long as they really believed the faith 
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adapted by Paul to pagan morals, and called Catholic 
religion. 

We now see clearly all the discrepancies of that reli- 
gious, confused, obscure, and hypocritical church-teaching 
which forbade the reading of the Gospels and put salva- 
tion by faith and by the observance of the sacraments in 
place of deeds of love and the evangelical renunciation of 
earthly blessings; which made submission to earthly 
rulers obligatory, instead of the evangelical acknowledg- 
ment of the rule of God alone; which admitted miracles, 
the worship of images and relics, and the infallibility of 
the Pope. To us the irreconcilability of this doctrine 
with the simple, clear teachings of the Gospels is evident. 
But men were born into that false faith, it was instilled 
into them from childhood, and, however coarse it may 
appear to us,— sanctioning as it did murders, executions, 
wars and duels, and at the same time acknowledging a 
God of love,— men believed in it sincerely, and that be- 
lief united them. This union continued for centuries, 
but a time came when men arose who began to explain 
the teaching in a fresh way of their own, and Protestan- 
tism appeared in its different forms, and quarrels and 
disputes commenced between various sects of perverted 
Christianity. These disputes more and more weakened 
faith; and the end of it was that Paul’s adaptation to 
paganism, being yet further perverted by the churches, 
ceased to be a religion in the real meaning of that word, 

namely, a principle ruling men’s life. 

The identity of faith, which had till then united men, 
was broken. People first ceased to believe in religion in 
one and the same way, and then, in consequence of va- 
rious interpretations and disputes, ceased really to believe 
in pseudo-Christian religion itself. 


THE CHURCHES AND WAR, 


Many causes destroyed faith in the Christian religion 
in any of its forms: Catholic, Greek Orthodox or Prot- 
estant. Such causes were: religious disputes, ever in- 
creasing enlightenment, but, above all, the fact that 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity alike permitted exe- 
cutions and wars. 

To those who, belonging to the ruling classes, intro- 
duced Christianity among heathen populations, it was 
natural, when adopting and introducing Christianity, 
either to hide or not to perceive all in it that was irrec- 
oncilable with the pagan order of life from which they 
reaped advantages. When such men adopted Christian- 
ity and introduced it among the people, one of two things 
had to occur: either they had to alter the organization 
of pagan life into conformity with the Christian teaching, 
or they had to alter Christian teaching into conformity 


with the existing order of life. They chose the latter al- 


ternative; thatis, in utilizing Paul’s interpretations, they 
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so perverted the teaching that everything in true Chris- 
tianity that ran counter to the existing order, which rested 
on violence and murder, was hidden and explained away. 
And to explain Christianity so that it should not contra- 
dict the pagan organization of life and the toleration of 
murder, on which the whole order of pagan life rested, it 
was necessary to alter and to hide the very essence of 
Christianity. 

In Judaism and in Mohammedanism it was possible to 
evade the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill ” without 
destroying the law, for both religions divided mankind 
into the faithful and the unfaithful, and so one could 
regard the command “ Thou shalt not kill” as referring 
only to the faithful. But in Christianity — which by its 
very essence regards all men as brothers, and in which 
the whole teaching is based on love, expressed by for- 
giveness of injuries and the love of enemies — one could 
not do this; and to permit the murder of any one at all 
destroyed the chief basis of the teaching. Therefore, to 
conform Christianity with murder was impossible, except 
by interpretations which destroyed the very essence of 
the faith. That was what was done. And when it had 
been done, perverted Christianity ceased to be a religion. 
And the result was that adherence to the Christian 
Church faith became either a matter of habit, or of res- 
pectability, or of profit, or merely a poetic mood; and 
among Christian people no real religion remained,— that 
is to say, no faith which really united people and guided 


their actions. 


DECLINE OF THE FAITH IN FORCE, 


It would seem that, having lost the one principle — 
religion — which is capable of uniting people, men of the 
Church-Christian world would have disintegrated, fallen 
apart, and ceased to live a common life; but this did not 
occur. It did not occur because emancipation from be- 
lief in perverted Christianity did not come all at once, 
but little by little; and side by side with this emancipation 
from union by faith, people were more and more bound 
by another union, founded no longer on religion, but on 
power,—- on that power which was based on and supported 
by false religion. Men, ceasing to believe in God and 
in His law, believed more and more, as they were bidden, 
in the power of the rulers and in their law. And when 
faith in false Christianity disappeared, faith in govern- 
ments and in their power and in their law replaced the 
vanished false religion, and continued to hold people 
together in an artificial union. 

But a union based, not on religion, but on the inertia 
of power, could not endure. A time came when, with 
the spread of enlightenment, people realized that there 
is no inner reason for submitting to such, and not to such 


other, power. And understanding this, men ceased to 
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believe in the need of obeying governmental power and 
began to resist it. This struggle commenced long ago, 
but showed itself especially strongly at the close of the 
eighteenth century. It went on during the last century, 
and still continues in more or less hidden forms all over 
the so-called Christian world, and is now going on with 
special intensity in Russia. 

What we now see in Russia is this conflict of those 
who, having lost the inner religious bond that united 
them, have also lost faith in the need of obeying the 
powers that be. The conflict consists in this, that men 
try to free themselves from coercive power by the same 
coarse and cruel means that government has used, and 
still uses, to hold them in submission to itself. 

If this struggle manifests itself in more hideous and 
cruel forms in Russia than in other countries, that is only 
because in Russia the struggle has come at a later period. 

(Concluded next month.) 


-——_ — 


The London Times Justly Rebuked. 


The Manchester Guardian and a number of other 


English papers have taken the London Times severely 
to task for its inhospitable utterances in regard to the 
proposed visit of the German Emperor to Great Britain, 
Here is what the Guardian says: 

“There have been signs recently of an approach to 
more cordial relations between our own and the German 
governments, and the visit of the Emperor William to 
England ought in the normal course to stimulate this 
tendency. Those international firebrands on this side of 
the North Sea, however, to whom friendship between 
England and Germany is the greatest of misfortunes, are 
now actively engaged in preventing such a consumma- 
tion. The Zimes lends itself to this work with the 
readiest zeal. Nobody who studies its columns can have 
failed to notice the systematic campaign which its 
correspondents in every foreign capital have been con- 
ducting against Germany, the basis of which is the 
concerted sophistication of public opinion, That is mis- 
chievous enough, but its latest essay in the art of embit- 
terment is in perhaps as violent conflict with good man- 
ners as with good morals. It is quite possible that Prince 
Biilow may accompany the Kaiser on his visit to Eng- 
land, and it is obvious that were he to do so its impor- 
tance would be considerably increased. The Zimes in a 
leading article yesterday undertakes to explain to the 
Chancellor precisely how he should behave and what 
should be bis emotions if he is to be admitted to our 
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shores. It begins by suggesting that Prince Bilow may 
be thinking of visiting England not to get on a better 
footing with ourselves, but in order to throw dust in the 
eyes of the world. After this insinuation of chicane it 
reminds him that during the Boer War the German 
newspapers were not polite to English Imperialism, and 
tells Prince Biilow that he must now apologize for this. 
Even that, it seems, will not be enough. He must give 
some ‘proof that the repentance of those who have 
wronged us and who would be well with us is sincere.’ 
Inhospitable impertinences of this kind offered by a paper 
of the prominence of the 7%imes to the Prime Minister of 
a great power who is expected as a visitor here are some- 
thing of a trial to one’s faith in the future peace of 
Europe, but still more to faith in the future of English 
journalism.” 
—— 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shail be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
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War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
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The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
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The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
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Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

Peace Work in America. Résumé of the leading events of 
the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
Peace Exhibit at Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 2 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—-8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
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pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
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By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
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By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
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Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
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567 pages. Price, $1.75. 
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TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
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